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For ** The Prigna.* 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE. 
( No. 4. ) 

ON SOIL. 


Before concluding my remarks upon Soil, 
it may be proper to observe that it ts not in- 
dispensable that the foregoing directions in 
relation to the preparation of the borders 
should be literally followed, in order to suc- 
ceed in producing good grapes, but they will 
tend to insure better crops and finer fruit ; 
yet any soil that is not too stiffand heavy, 
will answer, provided it is dug at least two 
spits in depth, and the top portion kept sepa- 
rate from the bottom, so that it may be cast 
first into the trench ; when it would require 
the addition of such manure as could be ob- 
tained, answering as nearly to the description 
detailed in the previous number as possible. 
Writers on the vine generally recommend 
that the border be prepared of greater dimen- 
sions in length and breadth, rather than very 
deep, so that the roots can spread laterally, 
and thereby receive the benefit of the sun and 
air, which hastens the ripening of the fruit. 
On this subject, one* of the best authors ob- 
serves, that “One reason why grapes do not 
ripen well, is the great depth of mould in 
which the roots of vines are suffered to run, 
which, enticing them to penetrate in search 
of food below the influence of the sun’s rays, 
supplies them with too great a quantity of 
moisture; vegetation is thereby carried on 
till late in the summer, in consequence of 
which the ripening process does not com- 
mence till the declination of the sun becomes 
too rapid to afford a sufficiency of solar heat 
to perfect the fruit.” 

“To prevent this, the subsoil should be 
composed of dry materials. It is almost im- 
possible, indeed, to make a vine border of ma- 
terials that shall be too dry or porous. It is 
not mere earth that the roots require to come 
in contact with, to induce growth and exten- 
sion, but air also, which is as necessary to 
them as to the leaves and branches. The 
excrementitious matter discharged from the 





*C. Hoar, pp. 45, 46. 








roots of a vine is very great, and if this be proeer state to receive the vines,” &c. &c.— 
given out in a soil that is close and adhesive, | Page 47. 

and through which the action of the solar} ‘It will also prove very beneficial to the 
rays is feeble, the air in the neighbourhood | growth and fertility of the vines, and to the 
of the roots quickly becomes deleterious, and | flavour of the fruit, if the border in which 
a languid and diseased vegetation immediately | they are planted be never cropped vor digged. 


follows, But if the roots grow in a soil com- |The cropping of a vine border is of a highly 
posed of dry materials, mixed together so as/| injurious tendency, for it not only impoverish- 
to possess a series of cavities and interstices, | es the soil, but shades it from the influence of 
into which the sun’s rays can enter with free-|the sun and air, which is a consideration of 


dom and there exert their full power, the air|the very last importance,” &c. &c.—Page 
in which the roots perform their functions | 49. 


becomes warmed and purified, they absorb 


“Tt must also be stated, that after a vine 


their food in a medium which dissipates their | has been planted three or four years, its roots 
secretions, and a healthy and vigorous vege-| will begin to make their way upwards towards 


tation is the never-failing consequence.” 


the surface of the border, doubtless attracted 


“‘ The roots of every plant have a particular | by the joint influence of the sun and air, And 


temperature in which they thrive best, and 
that which those of the vine delight in most, 
is srrereaee in a greater degree in stony or 
rocky soils than any other. This is easily 
accounted for, from the fact that soils of this | 
description being quickly rendered dry by | 
evaporation, are always free from that excess 
of moisture, which is so injurious to the 
growth of the vine. 

‘“‘Tt may hence be inferred, that vines will | 
not flourish in a cold, wet soil, nor in one 
composed of a stiff, heavy clay. Grapes pro- 
duced on Vines planted in such soils scarcely 
ever ripen well, and if so, never the 
flavour of those grown on vines ian in a 
dry soil, Vines may be seen in all parts of 
the country, the fruit on which looks well du- 
ring the early part of the season, but when 
the ripening period arrives, the berries re- 
main green and hard, or otherwise they shri- 
vel anddecay. These results are sure to be 
produced when the soil is too wet and adhe. | 
sive, and into which the sun and air cannot 
freely penetrate.” 

“ All borders, therefore, made expressly for | 
the reception of vines, ought to be composed | 
of a sufficient quantity of dry materials, sugb 
as stones; brickbats, broken moderately 











if the border be not disturbed by cropping or 


| digging, they will come up ¢lore to the sur- 


face about the ninth or tenth year. In this 
situation they receive an extraordinary in- 
crease of solar heat, the very life and soul of 
all vegetation; and being, moreover, near 
the surface, they can be nourished by liquid 
manure to any extent that may be considered 
necessary. ‘These surface roots ought, there- 
fore, to be taken great care of, and encour- 
aged by all possible means, as being amongst 
the most valuable of any belonging to the 
vine, and as contributing in a high degree to 
improve the flavour of the fruit, and to insure 
its ripening, even in the most unfavourable 
seasons,” &c. 

“ The border, therefore, after it is once 
made, ought never to be stirred but at inter- 
vals, when necessary to prevent the surface 
of it from becoming a hard and impervious 
coat. On such occasions, it should be care- 
fully forked to the depth of a touple of inch- 
es, which will keep it sufficiently loose and 
open to receive the full influence of the sun 
and air. Whatever weeds appear, they 
should be hoed up or plucked up by hand im- 
mediately. In fine, the border should be kept 
sacred from the intrusion of any other plant, 


small ; lumps of old mortar ; broken pottery ; | tree, or vegetable production whatsoever, and 


oyster shells, &c., &c., to enable the roots to 
extend themselves freely in their search after 
food and nourishment ; to keep them dry and 
warm by the free admission of air and solar 
heat, and to admit of heavy rains passing 
quickly through, without being retained suffi- 
ciently long to saturate the roots, and thereby 
injure their tender extremities.” 

“Ta preparing the border, then, the first 
thing is to secure a dry bottom. If the soil 
and subsoil. be naturally such as is described 
above as the most congenial to the growth of 
the vine, nothing more is required than to 
treach the ground two spits deep, to clean it 
well from all weeds and roots, and to make it 
as fine as possible, and it will then be in a 


be solely devoted-to the growth and nourish- 
ment of the roots of the vines,” &c. &c.— 
Page 50. 

The foregoing observations are extracted 
from the writings of one of the most eminent 
and successful vignerons in England. It must 
be remembered, however, that our climate is 
not so moist as that of England, and also that 
our native grapes are much more hardy than 
those usually cultivated there. Hence, pet- 
haps, in our country, the same minute atten- 
tion to his various suggestions may not be so 
indispensable as in a colder and more moist 
(summer) climate. Still, they contain much 
valuable information, more or less adapted to 
all countries, and well worthy the attention of 
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all such as contemplate the culture of the 
vine. I would recommend, that instead of 
the border being forked up, or otherwise dis. | 


THE FRIEND. 








| Lords of Trade with petitions, remonstrances, his colony,—to create a refuge where all men 


and complaints. Of the latter, one of the| might enjoy unmolested their conscientious 
most absurd and unexpected was a complaint’ belief,—one of the most extraordinary com- 


turbed, after the vines are well planted, and of persecution, and Penn felt so sure of repel- | plaints against his government, was the ab- 
are in a thrifty, growing state, that the sur-|ling that reproach, by the almost universal |sence of judicial oaths; which it was so well 
face be covered some three or four inches in|consent of the candid and more generous of known to the British government, at the time 


depth with broken stones, say of the size used 
on Macadamized roads. 
keep the ground open, and liquid manure 
could be more effectually applied than upon 
any other kind of surface. 

In my next number I propose to treat of 
the propagation and planting of vines. . 
. 8. 

(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 


PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 378.) 


In the course of this correspondence, fre- 
quent reference is made to the discontents of 
“the Churchmen.” William Penn’s univer- 
sal toleration, and generally enlightened poli- 
cy, had rendered his colony so inviting, that 
strangers of every sect flocked freely into its 
open port from all parts of Europe. England 
was not backward in furnishing a full supply, 
and included in her contribution numerous 
members of the ** National Church.” These, 
though placed on a perfect political equality 
with Friends, did not long remain content. 
Having been accustomed to rule at home, 
equality looked too much like degradation. 
Besides, being in the minority, they were ne- 
cessarily, in a representative government, left 
somewhat in the shade. Quaker policy natu- 
rally predominated in the public councils, and 
measures, consonant with the churchmen’s 
views of true policy, were neglected or re- 
jected. In common with most of the colo- 
nists who did not hold with Friends, they 
feared,—in those turbulent times when Euro- 

an powers were entering upon wars which 
would disturb the peace of this continent,— 
for the safety of the commonwealth, and their 
individual possessions. Being an intelligent 
and energetic class, their influence extended 
abroad, and they soon became a formidable 
body of opponents to the government of Wil- 
liam Penn. Episcopalian sympathies were 
with them in England, and powerfully second- 
ed their movements; and, combined with 
other malcontents not of the faith of Penn, it 
was not long before they approached an equa- 
lity in numbers with Friends. And, it must 
be told, they had also with them in secret, as 
opponents of the Proprietor, a number, not 
contemptible, of his fellow-professors. 

As early as 1702, the population of the 
province was about equally divided between 
Friends and others. Logan wrote to Penn in 
the Third month of that year :——“ Philadel- 
phia town, being above one-half the inhabi- 
tants, two-thirds 1 believe of those are no 
Friends; which brings town and country, as 
I judge, near upon a balance; the greater 
part of the country being Friends.” 

The “ churchmen” promoted, by all means 
in their power, the attempts in England to 
abolish Proprietary governments, and annex 


the plantations to the crown, and plied the|the royal charter, and the express object of 


These would always | 


all parties, that he even applied, through|that charter was granted, that no Friend 
James Logan, to the leading members of the could either take or administer. Yet this 
church themselves, believing that for very, was made a matter of fermal complaint, 
shame they could not refuse to do him justice through the medium of Lord Cornbury. 
on that score. But they did refuse, and fur-| Penn notices the fact in the following letter 
nished the Secretary with a definition of per-|to Logan. 
secution, which, with all his learning, was a “ Worminghorst, 27th Sixth month, 1703. 
novelty to him, and has not yet found a place,| “A letter came from Lord Cornbury, your 
I believe, in the most comprehensive diction-| great friend, importing a representation from 
ary. ithe Church of England with you, to him, 
“I can see no hopes,” wrote the Secretary, complaining of a man’s being lately sentenced 
“of getting any material subscriptions from|to death upon a jury of Quakers, not only not 
those of the Church against the report of per-| sworn, but not attested according to the act of 
secution; they having consulted together on) Parliament in England. ‘To which I answer- 
that head, and, as I am informed, concluded |ed, I had heard nothing of it ; and so soon as 
that not allowing their clergy here, what they |any advices came, should inform them of it. 
of right claim in England, and not suffering|In the meantime, it was not to be thought, 


them to be superior, may justly bear that|that a colony and constitution, made by and 
name.” 


They were a growing power, and carried 
themselves haughtily. Logan feared the ac- 
cessions they were receiving. In the begin- 
ning of 1704, he wrote : “ The clergy increase 
much thisway. Burlington and Chester have 
their churches and ministers, and several more 


for Quakers, would leave themselves, ard 
itheir lives, and fortunes out of so essential a 
part of government as juries. That there 
and here, differed much, or we had never 
gone thither, with our lives and substance to 
ps so precarious in our security, as not to be 
‘capable of being jurymen. If the coming of 


are building. May a spirit of charity and| others, shall overrule us, that are the origin- 
kindness be cultivated among us, in place of| als, and made it a country, we are unhappy ; 


hatred and persecution.” 

During the reign of William III., they 
were assiduous in their endeavours for a trans- 
fer of the government, and especially on the 
appointment of Lord Cornbury to the Jersies, 
when that province was surrendered to the 
crown, were they zealous in urging upon the 
friends of the church in England, the exten- 
sion of his dominion over Pennsylvania. And 
when in the early part of the subsequent 
reign, his lordship visited Philadelphia, he 
was received by them with strong manifesta- 
tions of affection. According to Logan, ina 
letter to Penn, dated 2d Sept. 1703, “ Col. 
Quarry and the rest of the churchmen con- 
gratulated him, and presented an address from 
the vestry of Philadelphia, who now consist, 
I think, of twenty-four, requesting his patron- 
age to the church, and closing with a prayer 
that he would beseech the Queen, (as I am 
credibly informed,) to extend his government 
wer this province; and Col. Quarry, in his 
first congratulatory address, said, they hoped 
they also should be partakers of the happiness 
of Jersey, enjoyed under his government. 

“In answer to the vestry’s address, he 
spoke what was proper from a churchman, to 
the main design of it, (for he is very good at 
extemporary speeches,) and to their last re- 
quest, that it was their business (meaning to 

|address the Queen, I should suppose); but 
|that when his mistress would be pleased to 
lay her commands on him, he would obey 
them with alacrity.” 

It appears, however, that his lordship was 
not always passive in the premises, but could, 
on occasion, lend a helping hand. 

Considering the powers granted to Penh by 


though it is not to be thought, we intended no 
‘easier or better terms for ourselves, in going 
\to America, than we left behind us. 

“ As yet, this has allayed the spirit of ob- 
Lee But of none of this have I word, 
'which has been some concern to me. Pray 
let me hear oftener. I have not had one 
penny, consequently, toward my suppoii, 
since the taking of the two ships I advised 
thee of ; [captured by the French ;] and have 
lived in town ever since I came over, at no 
small expense ; having not been three months 
of twenty that I have been in England, absent 
from court, putting all the time together that 
I have been at this place and Bristol, from 
whence I came three weeks ago, and was 
there but about fourteen or sixteen days, on 
account of my wife, who this day month gave 
birth to a daughter, whom we call Hannah 
Margarita.” 

Even the humble-minded Story, who was 
so determined, according to Logan’s account 
of him, to give offence to no man, was made 
the subject of complaint in a high quarter, 
during the same year, as appears by another 
letter of William Penn’s. 

“1 had a letter from the Lords of Trade, 
&c., upon occasion of one from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, that, vox et preterea nihil, com- 
plaining of contemptuous expressions used by 
Thomas Story, in public meetings in Mary- 
land—last general meeting—against Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. A silly knight! 
Though I hope it comes of officious weakness, 
(the talent of the gentleman,) with some ma- 
lice, rather than an unnecessary attack on 
the part of T. Story ; or in irreverent terms. 
1 never heeded it: only said, if that gentle- 
man had sense enough for his office, he might 
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THE FRIEND. 
have known that his tale was no part of it.|——men of worth and honour—men of univer. | 
And that the rudeness and perpetual clamour | sal and generous principles, we could the more | 
of George Keith, and the rest of the priests | easily resign, and readily put ourselves under | 
in those parts, in their pulpits, with public | them, and freely part with that darling power, | 
challeuges besides, gave occasion for what| which mankind are so generally fond of.” 
passed. ‘That he was a discreet and temper- 
ate man, and did not exceed in his retorts or 
returns. But ‘tis children’s play to provoke 
a combat, and then cry out that such a one 
beats them. I hoped they were not a com- 


(To be continued.) 
=== 





} 
Manufacture of Clocks in Connecticut. 


The New Haven Courier of last week con- | 






Yankee clock is becoming a genera! favourite 
in England, almost entirely superseding the 
old Dutch clock, which has been long used 
there as atime-piece. He yearly consumes 
of the various articles used in the manufac- 
ture of clocks, the following enormous quanti- 
ties :—500,000 feet pine lumber; 200,000 
feet mahogany and rose-wood veneers; 200 
tons of iron for weights; 100,000 pounds of 
brass; 300 casks of nails; 1,500 boxes of 


mittee of conscience nor religion; and that it| tains an interesting account of the clock fac-| glass, 50 feet per box ; 1,500 gallons varnish ; 


showed the shallowness of the gentleman, that} tory of — Jerome, in that city. This estab- 
played the busybody in it. lishment is one of the most extensive of the 

** However, let Griffith Owen mention this| kind in the United States. On entering, our 
to Thomas, lest time fail me.” ears were greeted with the mingled hum of 

While the annexation of the province to| buzz saws, the thunder of two powerful steam 
the crown was in agitation, the churchmen| engines, and the clatter of machinery. Our 
opposed such measures as might tend to a re-| attention was first drawn to the sawing works, 
conciliation; and quite to the satisfaction of | by which the cases are cut out and fitted, as 
Friends, they were, on this unfriendly princi-| if by magic. Boards in the rough state are 
ple, made instrumental in defeating certain| cut in proper lengths for the front, sides, top 
military demonstrations, heretofore spoken of.| and bottoms of cases. These are again sub- 
But when, after the establishment of Queen ject to the action of finer saws, and cut in per- 
Anne on the throne, they discovered that| fect order for being matched and put togeth- 


Penn was on a footing with that monarch, not|er; no other smoothing or levelling process | 


to be easily disturbed, their sentiments, in re-|is used except what these saws accomplish. 
gard to a military establishment, underwent | Mahogany logs and billets are reduced to ve- 
an entire revolution, and they proclaimed| neering with the quickness of thought; and 
themselves the advocates of universal military | this alone of all the wood work about a clock, 


service, by law, without regard to creed or| is smoothed, or in any way remodelled, after | 
béing cut from the unplaned timber. The | 
Is. Norris, in a letter to Joseph Pike, of| veneering, which is principally of mahogany, | 
rose-wood, and black walnut, is taken, after | 
being glued to the different parts composing | 


scruple. 


[reland, dated 18th Bighth month, 1709-10, 
gives an interesting account of the state of 


things in the province, at the time of this re- 
action. 


“We have formerly thought ourselves in 


the case, to a room set apart for the purpose, 
in which are employed at this branch some 
eight or ten hands, and there receives an even 
one of the most quiet corners of the world,| surface and six coats of varnish, which, when 
and when great part of it was generally in-| finished, will compare in elegance with the 
volved in war, and trouble, we have enjoyed | finest articles of furniture in the cabinet ware- 
peace and plenty, (the latter, we through the| rooms of our city. The movements are all 
the great and undeserved mercy of the Al-|cut in proper forms and sizes by dies, with 
mighty, do indeed fully possess, nor has the| great precision and rapidity, even to the pivot 
former so nearly left us, as we might expect) ;| holes in the plates, which have before been 
but for some summers past, the French have| drilled. The cogs in the wheels, the second, 
been very busy on our coasts, to the great| minute, and hour stops, are grooved out by 
loss of several; and this last summer, they|the same rapid and skilful process. The 
landed, and plundered a small town at our! 
capes, called Lewes. And several other pri-| work, are turned from the more rough mate- 
vateers, in our bay, much hurt our trade, and| rial, polished and finished at the same time, 


has occasioned great animosities among the | while the plates and wheels are cleansed and 
inhabitants of thistown. ‘Those of the church | polished by rinsing, first in a strong solution | 


grew very uneasy and unneighbourly in their | of aquafortis, and then in pure water. We 


expressions, because of the defenceless situa-| cannot describe minutely the whole process | 


tion of the place: they are for a coercive law, | of making a clock, or the lifelike movement 
that all may be obliged to bear arms, or else! of the machinery ; it would take more time 
they themselves will do nothing. ‘They man-|and space than we can at present devote to 
age this craftily, in order to lay Friends aside | this purpose. In short, the case, movements, 


in government; the holding of a place in| plates, face, &c., which, when put together, | 


which, is extremely difficult to most Friends. | fourm one of Jerome’s celebrated “ brass eight 
And we can hardly judge which has the worst | day clocks,” go through some fifty different 
prospect, whether to hold under such difficul-| hands before completed. One man can put 
ties in most points, as daily fall in the way,| together about seventy-five movements per 
or resign it to some men who are of no hon-| day, while every part, from the first process 
ourable principles. ‘There are some of the | to the finishing, goes on with equal rapidity. 





posts, pins, and smaller pieces of the inside | 


15,000 pounds wire; 10,000 pounds glue ; 
30,000 looking-glass plates. $2,400 are paid 
yearly for printing labels, and for screws, 
saws, coal and oil. Workmen employed, 75 ; 
wages paid yearly, $30,000; clocks made 
per day, 200; per year, 50,000. 


OLIVER CASWELL. 


[A correspondent of the United States Ga- 
zelte, under date of Charlestown, Mass., the 
21st of last month, in a letter addressed to 
the editor of that interesting journal, thus 
writes :] 

“ Your readers are no doubt, well acquaint- 
ed with the history of the interesting blind and 
deaf mute, Laura Bridgman. My own curi- 
|osity had been raised to the highest pitch, by 
the various little incidents I had heard and 
read of the wonderful development of her fac- 
ulties, unassisted by any of the means we 
deem necessary to acquire knowledge, and I 
eagerly accepted an invitation a few days 
since, to visit the institution for the blind in 
|South Boston, during this my first visit to the 
land of .my fathers. But there a new, and if 
I may venture to say it, even a more interest- 
ing case was presented to us—Oliyer Caswell, 
a boy about thirteen years of age, in the same 

melancholly state of utter exclusion from the 
|sensible world. He has been in the institu- 
tion but about four years, yet his reasoning 
powers seem quite as fully developed as those 
|of our more intimate acquaintance, Laura 
Bridgman. Our interest was painfully ex- 
|cited as he passed into the room before us, 
with his teacher, who is also blind. They 
were talking rapidly with their fingers, the 
only means of communication being by the 
\touch. He is a bright, intelligent looking 
boy, his head finely formed, and his face ex- 
pressive of every feeling that passes within. 
| They sat down behind a desk, and opening a 
book, were soon engaged in alesson of geogra- 
\phy. It was a study in which he seemed to 
take extreme pleasure. ‘The mode of commu- 
nicating ideas to his mind was curious. His 
teacher would guide his finger to a town, riv- 
‘er or mountain, then almost as quickly as we 
would have spoken the word, by the rapid 
| movement of his hand in Oliver’s, conveyed to 
him the name of the place. Often as some 
new idea passed through his mind, a bright 
smile would irradiate his face, and he would 








church we could be easy with and under ; but| We learn from him, that the greatest bulk of| push back the light wavy curls from a brow 


their number is so few for the many offices| clocks which he anticipates making this year, 
and places of trust, that we have reason to| are designed for European markets, and that 
fear an inundation of men of loose morals|he has already received orders from houses 
and low fortunes, to top it upon the industri-|in London and Birmingham, (England,) a 
ous and sober. Could we choose our men| large house in Scotland, and also some quite 
from such a. plenty as you can on your side| extensive dealers in Canada. In fact, the 





that was a sure index to the intellect that 
might have delighted the world, but for the 
dispensation of an all-wise Providence, that 
ordered it to slumber in darknes and silence, 
until called forth in the gradual opening of 
light to his young mind. 
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“ There seemed no sadness in his face ; his 
naturally calm and placid expression, only 
gave place to a brighter look of intelligence, 
or to the smile that lit up his whole counte- 
nance with no ordinary beauty. His teacher 
says he sometimes laughs; and when asked 
the cause, says, “ Oh, 1’m happy.” 

“ When Oliver first entered the institution, 
it is said that Lawra’s delight was extreme to 
find that there was one other in the world like 
herself. Mutual affliction seems to draw them 
together, and they took more pleasure in each 
other’s society than that of any other member 
of the institution. 

“It is well sometimes to visit these places, 
to look on the deprivations and sufierings of so 
large a portion of our fellow beings. We 
cannot fail to return with a warmer sense of 
gratitude to the Giver of the blessings we en- 
joy, a keener appreciation of the talents we 
have received, and for which we must be ac- 
countable. 

M. H. R. 


A NAME IN THE SAND. 
BY HANNAH F, GOULD. 
Alone I walked the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand ; 
1 stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 
As onward ffom the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind 1 cast; 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ‘twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place, 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to be no more, 
Of me, my day, the name I bore, 

To lef¥e no track or trace. 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part hath wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
‘or glory or for shame. 
== 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“ PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS” 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 


(Continued from page 381.) 


1675.—Our worthy Friend, William Ed- 
mundson, from Ireland, in the year 1675, 
same a second time into America. He took 
shipping at Cork, in a vessel bound to Barba- 
does, and after about five months stay there, 
took his passage to Rhode Island. He visited 
New England, and then came into New Jer- 
sey, and had several meetings in Shrewsbury ; 
from thence he went to Middletown, and had 
a large meeting at Richard Hartshorne’s, to 
which came one Edward Tarff, (tainted with 
the spirit of ranterism, and a kind of mad- 
man.) He had his face blacked, and said it 
was his justification and sanctification, and be- 
an to sing and dances going up to William 
mundson, he cajled him “ old rotten priest,” 
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saying “he had lost the power of God.” 
The latter told him “ he was mad:” he re- 
plied, ‘ that he lied, for that he was moved 
of the Lord, to come and reprove him in that 
manner.” William, looking on him in the 
authority of a power the other was a stranger 
to, “challenged him, and his god that sent 
him, to look him‘in the face one hour, or half 
an hour.” Upon this Tarff left him, and gave 
him opportunity of speaking what he had to 
say to the people, purporting among other 
things, that the ranters* had departed from 
the power of God, and were bewitched by a 
transforming spirit intostrong delusions. The| 
people were tender and loving, and bis Friends 
glad of his visit. Next morning they took 
their journey through the wilderness, towards 
Maryland, intending to cross the Delaware at 
the Falls; Richard Hartshorne and Eliakim 
Wardel accompanying them, and hired an 
Indian to conduct them, but he led them 
wrong, and left them in the woods. When it 
was late, they alighted, put their horses to 
grass, and kindled a fire by a little brook, 
convenient for water to drink, and there took 
their lodging ’till morning; but were still at 
a loss concerning the way, being all strangers 
to it. Hartshorne advised their going to Ra- 
ritan river, about ten miles back, as was sup- 
posed, to find out a small landing-place from 
New York, from whence there was a small 
path to Delaware Falls. Accordingly they 
rode back, and in some time found the landing 
place, and a little path. Here Hartshorne 
and Wardell, taking leave of them, returned 
back. William Edmundson, and those with 
him, travelled all that day, and at night kin- 
died a fire in the woods, and lay by it; next 
day, about nine in the morning, they got well 
to the Falls, where they found an Indian man, 
woman and boy, with a canoe; these they 
hired with some wampum to help them over 
in their canoe, swimming their horses. They 
got well over, and by the directions they had 





they had, there came upa Finland man, well 


several of their Friends; his house was as far 
as they could ride that day; there he con- 
ducted them, and lodged them kindly. The 
next morning,being the First-day of the week, 
they went to Upland, (since named Chester,) 
where a few Friends were met at Robert 
Wade’s house. After meeting was over, they 
took boat and went to Salem, where they met 
with John Fenwick, and several families of 
Friends, (who with those at Chester had come 
from England in that year with John Fen- 
wick,) having ordered their horses to be 
brought by land to meet them at Delaware 
Town., At Salem they had a meeting among 
their Friends; and when that was over, hada 
hearing of several small differences, and used 





* In the governments of New York and New Eng- 
land, about this time, were many of these people, whose 
unaccountable enthusiasm drove them very great 


lengths. 


their endeavours to make peace among the 
parties contending. Next day they again took 
boat, accompanied by several of their Friends, 
for Delaware ‘Town, oz New Castle, and there 
met with their horses, but had some difficulty 
in obtaining entertainment, the inhabitants be- 
ing most of them Dutch and Finns, and ad- 
dicted to drunkenness. ‘They were obliged to 
apply themselves to the chief magistrate of 
the place, (Captain Cantwell,) to complain, 
that being travellers, and having money to 
pay for what necessaries they wanted, they 
could not obtain lodging for their money. 
The magistrate received them courteously, 
went with them to an ordinary, and eommand- 
ed the person who kept it, to provide them 
lodging ; and some time after sent his man to 
tell William Edmundson, that he might send 
to him for anything he wanted, and he should 
have it. Here they lodged that night; and 
the next morning, accompanied by Robert 
Wade and another Friend, they set forward 
on their journey towards Maryland, travelled 
hard and late at night, and arrived at Wil- 
_— Southeby’s, who then lived at Sassafras 
iver, 


Cuarrer I111.—The care of Friends for the public per- 
formance of Divine worship—Meetings for that pur- 
pose, and for discipline, established at Burlington—A 
correspondence opened from thence with their bre- 
thren in England—The religious visits of sundry 
European Friends—Mectings for worship and busi- 
ness at Chester—A number of Friends from Jreland 
settle in Salem and Gloucester counties— Meetings 
there—George Fox's epistle to Friends of these pro- 
vinces.—The establishment of a Yearly Meeting in 
Burlington, and of several inferior meetings in both 
provinces, 


1678.—In and about the year 1678, there 
had arrived in West Jersey, as hinted before, 
a body of Friends. They had found many 
straggling settlements of Duteh and Swedes, 
who were of some service to them, but rath- 
er, as they thought, looked on them with a 


received from their friends, travelled towards | jealouseye. The Indians, however, were ex- 
Delaware Town, on the west side of the river| ceeding kind; and by their assistance, both 
Delaware. When they had rode some miles, | @8 to food and otherwise, they were enabled 
stopping to bait their horses, and eat of what | to get things before long in tolerable order. 


One of their first cares was to provide for 


horsed, who spoke English ; he soon perceived | religious worship. For that purpose, those at 
what they were, and gave them an account of Burlington first made a tent, covered with 


sail-cloth, to meet under, and kept meetings 
constantly at stated times, till John Woolston 
having got his house ready, (the first framed 
house in Burlington,) they met there, and 
continued to hold meetings both for worship 
and business, for near three years; then 
changed it to the house of Thomas Gardiner, 
where it was held during his life, and at his 
widow’s afterwards, till a meeting-house was 
built. And having known the benefit of meet- 
ings once a month for ordering the business 
of the Society, at the places they came from, 
in about seven months they established them 

ere. The first thing done was to agree that 
a collection should be made once a month for 
the relief of the poor. Soon after, care was 
taken to discourage all from being concerned 
in selling strong liquors to the Indians. From 
this time, till the year 1681, when Pennsyl- 
vania began first to be settled under William 
Penn, there were thirteen couple passed for 
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marriage at Burlington Monthly Meeting. 
During the time above-mentioned, there ar- 
rived several ships in West Jersey, with many 
families and passengers, of which | have no 
particular account; but besides the Friends 
mentioned before, I find the following to 
have been active among their friends and 
neighbours at Burlington, which therefore 
must, most of them, have arrived in that in- 
terval: viz. John Butcher, Henry Grubb, 
William Butcher, William Brightwen, Tho- 
mas Gardiner, Thomas Foulk, John Bourten, 
Samuel Jennings, Seth Smith, Walter Pum- 
phrey» Thomas Ellis, James Satterthwait, 

ichard Arnold, John Woolman, Joha Stacy, 
Thomas Eves, John Payne, Samuel Cleft, 
William Cooper, John Shinn, William Biles. 
Somewhere about this time, or within a year 
or two afterwards, came also John Skien, An- 
thony Morris, Samuel Bunting, Francis Col- 
lins, Thomas Mathews, Christopher Wether- 
ill, John Dewsbury, John Day, Richard Bass- 
nett, John Antram, William Biddle, and Sam- 
uel Furnace. 

Many worthy women were also among the 
first settlers of West Jersey, of which number 
were the following: Elizabeth Gardiner, 
Sarah Biddle, Elizabeth Hooten, Helen Skien, 
Ann Butcher, Susannah Brightwen, Mary 
Crips, Frances Antram, Frances Taylor, Ann 
Jennings, Joan Atkinson, Susannah Budd, Ju- 
dith Noble, Anne Peachey. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the London Friend. 
Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
(Continued from page 380.) 

In the year 1789, I was tried in various 
ways, much tempted, [experienced] much 
spiritual desertion, aod [felt] keen distress for 
the loss of the Beloved of my soul, but there 
was an arm underneath which supported, and 
under every temptation’ way was made for 
my escape. Adorable condescension! Every 
token of friendship, every act of kindness from 
my brethren, appeared to be more thanI de- 
served. I became in my own view, as the off- 
scouring of the earth. During these close 
exercises, and deep baptisms, my soul was 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death, and I 
had no idea of what was to follow them. Le 
who knows how to prepare and qualify his 
servants, is pleased to do it in his own way ; 
not according to the weak apprehension of his 
creature man. He causes his children expe. 
rimentally to know, that his strength is made 
perfect in weakness, and that his grace is sufhi- 
cient for them. 

Very early one First-day morning, I felt an 
impression that I must go to Ratcliffe Meeting. 
I would have put it by, and endeavoured to 
reason it away; butl was at last obliged to 
submit. Soon after I got there, very unexpect- 
edly, John Pemberton and James ‘Thornton 
came into the meeting. About an hour after 
the meeting was gathered, I felt an uncommon 
exercise, and afterwards a secret impulse to 
expose myself in supplication, O! the awful 
distress I felt! I was naturally averse to 
speaking in public, often experiencing it to be 


a great difficulty in our Monthly Meeting.| likely my beloved friend James Thornton 
After waiting a considerable time in great con- apprehended I had let in some discouragement, 
flict of spirit, apprehending myself so abun-|and therefore in order to reconcile me to my 
dantly weak, and every way unworthy and un- | apparent hard service, he told me he had good 
qualified for so important an undertaking, I | unity with me therein, and especially on that 
suffered the meeting to break up, without per- | day ; and with other weighty and truly father- 
forming what appeafed to be my duty.|ly counsel, he told me 1 must not expect a 
| Great was my distress and agony for this act smooth path; adding, “I believe thou wilt 
of disobedience, even such as is not to be des- have many instructors, but few fathers, so be 
cribed. The two Friends above-named, ask-| prepared like a valiant soldier, to endure hard- 
ed me to go with them to the Friead’s house | ness in the Lord’s battles.” 

where they were to dine, which I did; and | Whilst J. Pemberton and J. Thornton were 
dear John Pemberton, perceiving that all was| in London, we had the satisfaction of having 
not right, asked me the reason, which | was |much of their company ; the former frequent- 
not easy to inform him, and put it by. 1 | ly lodged at our house. He was a man of an 
thought Ener if I ever should be | affectionate and kind disposition, with great 
thus called on again, | would endeavour not | humility and a most benevolent mind. i un- 
to refuse, and in the afternoon, waited to feel derstood that in his visit to Ireland, he expend- 
an impulse of the same kind; but the Lord’s|ed among the poor of that nation, more than a 
time is not our time. After the meeting was|thousand pounds. Whilst travelling through 
over, I went with J. P. and J. T. toa Friend’s | Scotland, he was equally liberal to the poor [of 
|house at Bromley; and after tea, at a re- | that country}; and finding, in his visit to the 
| ligious opportunity there, I felt the exercise | northern islands, that the inhabitants had no- 
and the cowmand, and after much severe con-| thing to eat but dried fish, when he returned 
flict, I gave up to express a few words in sup- | into Scotland, he loaded a vessel with meal, 
plication. After the agitation was over, I be- |as a present to these poor islanders. Whilst 
came still and quiet, and humbly thankful that |at Lincoln, in company with Thomas Ross, 
ithe Lord in mercy had accepted this small |also from America, and some other Friends, 
| sacrifice from a rebellious heart. My kind | John Pemberton had a particular wish to have 
friends J. P. and J, T. expressed their unity |a meeting with the soldiers that were quarter- 
with me, and comforted me under my present|ed there; and application was accordingly 
exercise, as we walked from the Friend’s | made to some of the officers for leave, which 
house. I returned home sweetly rejoicing,|was refused. ‘This produced great exercise 
having seen of the long travail of my soul and | of mind to J. P., so that he could get no rest ; 
become satisfied. This was on the 28th of|nor could he leave the place, much to the 
the Sixth Month, 1789, the day on which I | mortification of Thomas Ross, who wanted to 
was thirty-two yearsofage. Those only who | be moving forward. At last as he was laying 
have entered into this service from the neces- | on the bed, it came into his mind to make in- 
sity alone, after having been made willing | quiry whether the commander of the regi- 
through suffering to become anything or no-| ment was in the city. This being done, it 
thing, can form any true judgment of its aw-| was discovered that he was. J. P. then said 
fulness ; at least it so appeared to me, under | he would go to him himself. When he got 
the varied baptisms I had been plunged into, |to the house where he was, he sent up his 
in order to be prepared for this engagement. | name, and added, “ from Philadelphia.” The 
Toa diffident mind, and one who had at times | General desired Mr. Pemberton might be 
experienced much Divine favour, it was a|told to walk in. On entering the room, the 
sore trial thus to expose myself, and become | General rose up to meet him, andgm the most 
a preacher of righteousness to others. I was | affectionate manner asked afier his health, ex- 
humbled as in the dust, and tears were my | pressing the great satisfaction he felt, at meet- 
meat day and night for a season. jing with him in England, and [inquired] how 
At our Quarterly Meeting in the Ninth | he had found him out. All this much surpris- 
Month, I became much exercised, and in the | ed J. P., and he told the General he thought he 
early part of the meeting, I felt it to be my | mistook him for some other person. But the 
duty to open my mouth in supplication ; but |General asked him if he did not remember 
endeavoured to put it by, till near the time for) his being quartered at his house during the 
breaking up the meeting, when I fell on my | American war, adding, “ If you do not, sir, I 
knees, and stammered out afew words. Al-|do, also the great kindness I received from 
though this produced peace to my own mind,| you and your family. I have every reason 
as[the result] of giving up to apparent duty,|to be grateful to you; and now you are in 
yet I have since thought, with respect to such | England, if there is anything in which I can 
cases, where weakness has thus got in, and | contribute to your happiness, it will afford me 
the right time for offering the sacrifice has | the greatest pleasure.” J. P. then recog- 
passed by, it might be profitable to consider, | nized his friend, and related to him the subject 
whether it is not better to bear our own bur-| of his errand, which appeared remarkable to 
den, rather than to [offer] unseasonably in aj both of them. He told him that if it would 
solid meeting ; yet this is a weighty matter,|be any gratification to have a meeting with 
and ought not hastily to be decided on, It) his regiment, it should be [held] in any way 
must be confessed, that when the true order | he should appoint, either on the parade or in 
is maintained, and every one moves in his|the meeting house; and he added, * both 
proper place, the regular line of the ministry | officers and men shall attend, and I shall at- 
is beautiful, the harmony of the gospel is pre-|tend also.” As the meeting-house was not 
ciously felt, and the Lord is glorified. It is} sufficiently large, it was concluded to hold the 
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meeting on the parade ; and it may be con-|al offset, and envelops the entire plant ; thus | individually ; and who of us, at this awful 
sidered the most extraordinary circumstance | making it appear as one united whole. It is| period, would feel any remorse for having 
[relative to this meeting,] that the whole ser- | indeed a proper defence to that part, over and | taken upon us the yoke of Christ, for having 
vice, which was truly satisfactory, fell on | around which it is located—but is it the true| borne it in our youthful days? Surely none ; 


Thomas Ross, John Pemberton being silent. | 


(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ The Friend."’ 
ONENESS. 


In the very valuable and interesting journal 
of John Churchman, page 251 of the sixth 
volume of Friends’ Library, he speaks of par- 
ticular Friends, who “ for fear of breaking an 
outside unity, which will surely come to be 
broken, that the true unity in the bond of 
peace may be exalted, have acted contrary to 
the former sight they had of their duty, and 
are thereby become halt and dimsighted in 
several respects.” ‘That which produced in- 
distinctness of vision, as well as indecision in 
action in his day, cannot be inoperative now ; 
and Friends would do well to examine indivi- 
dually, and see whether a “ fear of breaking 
an outside unity” is inducing any of them to 
act now contrary to their former sight and | 
apprehension of duty. 

But what is an outside unity? ‘To answer 
this question satisfactorily, it will be necessary 
to define in the first place, what “the true 
unity in the bond of peace” is. We are by 
nature branches of the wild vine, and the sap 
which flows within us, as such, can produce 
but wild grapes, the legitimate fruits of an un- 
regenerated nature. But when through the 
loving-kindness of the great Husbandman, we 
become engrafted into Christ, the true and 
living and heavenly vine, we are nourished and 
united together by the love of God, which 





flows as the sap or blessed wine of the king- | 


dom freely from vessel to vessel through every 
engrafted scion in the heavenly vineyard. 
The love of God, thus freely flowing from 
Christ the root, is the bond, and the only bond 
of union between the true branches or mem- 
bers of the church of God. And so long as 
there is no,obstruction to its circulation, there 
can be no breach of unity. Nothing can di- 
vide in Jacob or scatter in Israel, so long as 
they abide in Christ, and his Spirit flows 
freely through them. 
cause gets into the alburnum, or proper chan- 
nels of the heavenly sap, immediately an 
amount of disunity exists, commensurate with 
the obstructing cause. No outward influence 
can effect this, it must be an internal agent. 
And where is the effect first felt? In the ob- 
structed branch of course. 


bond of union between the different branches |we never knew an instance of sorrow or bitter 


But if any obstructing | 


of the vine? Nay, cgstainly. It is only an 
apparent or outside bond of unity ; and very | 
often, hurtful insects creep beneath its loosen- 
ed coat, to pierce and injure the alburnum ;| 
thus raising obstacles to the flow of that 
true bond of union, the life-giving sap, with- 
out which, there can be neither unity, growth | 
nor fruitfulness. 

When the careful and judicious husband- 
man sees the indications of suffering in any of 
the branches, he removes without delay this| 
outside covering, that he may apply his rem- | 
edies directly to the seat of injury ; just as a 
John Churchman would surely break up anout- 
side unity in the church of Christ, when it was 
necessary to get at the seat and origin of lurk- | 
ing evils ; for by no other way can the true| 





reflection for having led a sober, godly life, 
and well assured I am none ever will. Not- 
withstanding we are thus frequently called 
upon to witness, (by the removal of some, too, 
in the bloom of youth,) that we have no con- 
tinuing city here, that we have no lease of 
our lives; seeing, then, that the all-wise Cre- 
ator orders thus, would it not be wisdom in 
survivors, young or old, to yield implicit obe- 
dience to that saving grace, a sufficient por- 
tion of which is dispensed to all, if timely at- 
tended to? But oh! the danger of putting off 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, 
and thereby adding something more to be re- 
pented of, pursuing the vain fashions and sen- 
sual pleasures of a perishing world, and trust- 
ing our eternal all on a slender thread of un- 


unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace be | certainty. 


preserved and exalted, to the honour of ‘Truth, 
to the health of the church, and to the glory 
of God. 

M. D. 


For ** The Friend.” 


REFLECTIONS 
Occasioned by attending the Funeral of a 
Youth, a member of the Religious Society 
of Friends, at Guernsey, Ohio. 


J. 


From the Glasgow Friend. 


EARLY FRIENDS. 


An Examination of some of the Doctrines 
of the Early Friends. By Henry Bew- 
Ley. Dublin: P. D. Hardy & Sons. Lon- 
don: R. Groombridge & Sons. Stitched, 
pp. 104. 


It is very generally and justly regretted, 


Being afresh incited to examine my own|that there should be so much diversity of 


the day’s work is progressing with the passing 
day, and feeling that love in some measure to 
flow, which wisheth well to the whole human 
family, I thought I might be permitted in this 
| way to query with some of my young Friends, 
who were present on that memorable occa- 
sion, whether there is not a danger of soaring 
above the pure Witness in our own hearts, by 


fluence, and are artfully using it, too, to turn 
our feet out of the true way, encouraging 
some to shun the cross, by assimilating with 
the world’s forms in dress and address ; which 
I have for years marked as almost a sure 


| Religious Society. 





is the one that first cries out, ‘* There is divi- 


mingling with those who have a powerful in-| 


forerunner of a departure from the pale of our | 


sion amongst us!” The sickening member parable of the rich man, who resolved to pull 
- . | . e 

feels its influence, but thinks not of looking | down his barns and build greater, that he 

within himself for the cause. He looks to| might have room to store his fruits and his 

others, or to some external agency for that,| goods; but ah, what was the answer from 


. . - . ~ l4gx wu: . . | 
which exists nowhere but within himself.|God! ‘This nightthy soul shall be required 


. . . . » , "g’ “- . . 
And this breach of unity will continue, and |of thee.’ That it seems to me, if we continue 





spread, and increase, so long as the obstruct- 
ing cause remains, or until death or amputa- 
tion relieve the suffering body from its influ- 
ence. 

Now please to look at the bark of that vine: 
it stretches upward from the root to the top- 
most branches thereof; it covers every later- 


todo what we ought not, and to omit what 


standing, and solemnly to query whether the ‘opinion among the professing disciples of 


ae especially when we remember that 
memorable prayer to his heavenly Father: 
“‘that they all may be one, even as we are 
one. I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.” 

Without attempting to account for this di- 
versity—which, however, might be easily 
done—it may be observed, that its prevalence 
need be no discouragement to believers in the 
present day, “as though some strange thing 
had happened unto them ;” there having been 
ample cause for the same regret even in apos- 
tolic times. Whether the Society of Friends 
has been more tried than other denominations 
with doctrinal controversies, seems a point 


When I have noticed the | more of curiosity than importance; but even 
course which some have been taking, and the | 

unwarrantable liberties in which they have) 
|indulged, I thought this might be their con-| whatever against the scriptural character of 
| clusion,—Yet a little while will I enjoy the) 

pleasures of sin, and then will I return. But 
And this branch | if any have come to such a conclusion as this, 
it would be well for them to remember the | 


supposing the answer to be in the affirmative, 
this, we apprehend, would militate nothing 


the doctrines we profess. 

While, therefore, in this day of luxury and 
ease, it ought neither to surprise nor disap- 
point us, that differences of opinion should 
spring up among us, certainly it argues, at 
the same time, something far out of order, 
when such as see no longer eye to eye with 
their brethren in profession, but become the 
assailants of the doctrines which they once 
| held in common, should have it in their power 
to quote, in support of their new views, the 





ought to be done, we are placing ourselves on 


very dangerous ground, not knowing the day | 


nor the hour in which the messenger who 
rides the pale horse may appear ; and certain 
it is, that that messenger, either pretty soon, 
or at least before very long, will find us out 





works of acknowledged ministers in the So- 
ciety! We maintain that those members, no 
matter what their station, who, either orally 
or by their writings, propagate opinions on 
doctrinal points at variance with those which 
the Society has ever held and proclaimed to 


the 
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or otherwise, ought to be dealt with accord- | charge of sectarianism which one seceder af- | 


ing to the salutary provision of our discipline ; 


ter another chooses to bring against the So- 


and their writings publicly disclaimed, as ob- | ciety. 


served by the early Friends—that private 
things should be dealt with privately, but pud- | 
lic things publicly. Why this has not latter- 
ly been done, we are required to offer no opin- 
ion ; but the Society, by allowing individuals 
to pursue such a course, cannot be looked 
upon in any other light than that of “ a house 
divided against itself.” 

But we fear we have been too long in com- 
ing to the subject in hand. The pamphlet 
before us, professes to be “ An Examination | 
of some of the Doctrines of the Early Friends,” 
chiefly controverting those two propositions of | 
Barclay on “ Universal and Saving Light,” | 
and on “ The Scriptures.” ‘To give our read- | 
ers an idea of this author’s estimate of the 
“ Apology,” he styles it, “that most object- 
ionable and dangerous of all the writings of | 
the early Friends !” 

No Friend, we are persuaded, will feel the 
least inclination to call in question the natural 
right of our author to renounce the views he | 
once held—in other words, to cease to be a} 
Friend—and to adopt any other profession 
which may seem to him preferable. Neither 
can any one take amiss his attempts at self- 
justification, provided he manifests no impro- 
per spirit, and gives no cause to question his | 
sincerity. 
ry Bewley, we confess that, as a literary pro- | 
duction, we have little room for fault-finding. | 


On a perusal of this “ Examination,” it ap- 
pears to us, and it will astonish many of our 
readers to learn, that the author has been 
mainly indebted for the alteration in his sen-| 
timents to the works of some of our modern 
writers. It is, however, worthy of notice, 
that of the numerous quotations from these 
writers, there are but few of them from such 
as have been authorized by the Society. 
Now, this discovery in connection with this 
matter, has been exceedingly painful to us— 
we may say unspeakably painful; and if the 
authors in question concur in the sentiments 
of Henry Bewley, or sympathize with the in- 
terpretation which he puts upon their writ- 
ings, the sooner it is known the better; that 
the Society may be aware who, in reality, 
hold by its known and acknowledged princi- 
ples, and who are against them. 

To attempt anything like a particular reply 
to the “* Examination,” would far exceed our 
limits, even were we satisfied oftsuch a reply 
being called for at our hands. It seems to us 
a most unaccountable thing how such as can- 
not but be aware that no objection now offered 
to the doctrines of our Society is either new 
or unanswered, should yet write, apparently 
in utter ignorance of this fact, as if they en- 


some marvellous discovery. 


the world, whether by its approved authors |a sect; consequently we must repudiate the 


The views propounded by Henry Bewley, | 





\Gren im the faith, that the Trath will: act be 


suffered to fall, though many who profess it 
may withdraw their allegiance. There will, 
we believe, be those raised up, whom the 
Lord will enable, in His panoply of power, to 
* contend earnestly,” as in former times, in 
its behalf. 

The early days among Friends were char- 
acterized by controversy. A people enter- 
taining and propagating opinions in religion, 
so detrimental to the pecuniary interests of 
those who preach for hire, could not but en- 
counter the most formidable opposition. Had 
‘the case been otherwise, we should not have 
| been surprised at Isaac Crewdson’s erection 
of “a Beacon to the Society of Friends ;” nor 
at Henry Bewley expecting to make converts 
by his “ Examination of some of the Doc- 
|trines” of our early authors. With but little 
exception, from George Fox down to the lat- 
jest sanctioned work, “all, as many as have 
| written, have testified of these things”—have 
| considered and replied to the objections of ad- 
| versaries. 
| While the fault, therefore, which we have 
to find with Henry Bewley is rather of the 
‘negative kind, we cannot on any ground ac- 
quit the apparent instritments in effecting 
such a change in his views. Further com- 
| ments, however, on this subjeet must be re- 
'served for another occasion; which, we ra- 


ther think, will, ere long, be afforded us; in 


With this “ Examination” by Hen- | tertained the hope of receiving credit for the meantime we must draw these observa- 


| tions to a conclusion, by protesting against the 
writings of early Friends being accused by 


It is as superior in style to the effort of a/| differ not one whit from those that were held | the author of the “ Examination,” or by any 


preceding party leader, similarly situated, as | 
its author’s conduct is more commendable for | 
straightforwarduess and honesty; inasmuch | 
as he has at once resigned his connection with | 
eur Society, since he no longer holds the 
same views. 

The author is sorely displeased with the 
Society for paying, as he alleges, more defer- | 
ence to the early Friends’ writings, than to 
the Scriptures. He says: 


“I apprehend formuluries of faith and systems of 


divinity of man’s devising (no matter by what body of | 


men they may have been framed, council, convocation, 
synod, conference, or Yearly Meeting,) if imposed on 
a church as its standard of faith and practice, instead 
of the scriptures (!!! ) are to be viewedas an infringe- 
ment on the prerogatives of the Head of the Church,” 
page 99. 

Now, our apprehension is, that no assertion 
can be more unfounded, than that Friends im- 
pose upon themselves “ systems of divinity of 
man’s devising, INSTEAD OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES.” It is solely because of the entire 
accordancy of their approved authors with 
the Scriptures, that their writings have any 
weight whatever. And what does Henry 
Bewley himself attempt? Is it not that 
Friends should receive, as Truth, that partic- 
ular interpretation which HE, which Elisha 
Bates, or preachers for hire—to wit, such as 


George Fox’s appearance. Had he, and 
those who believed with him, been able to 
rest satisfied with the principles professed in 
their day, as the true “ principles of the doc- 


| trine of Christ,” they never would have sepa- 


rated from their contemporaries, nor have felt 
themselves called to oppose them. Their suc- 
cessors in the profession of “the same ever- 
lasting precious faith,” from generation to 
generation, have continued to bear testimony 
ito that “ Christianity in its purity, undefiled 
with the mixture of worldly wisdom and su- 
|perstitious ceremonies,” which we devoutly 
believe “‘was revealed from Heaven to our 
|ancestors” in the Truth. Would, that at the 
present day, that testimony were more faith- 
fully borne! Then would there be witnessed, 


|ing of the Truth, and of those important tes- 
timonies which as naturally spring from it as 
‘branches from the living root. “ But alas! 
where are now the combatants? The multi- 
| tude professing the way of Truth, are too ge- 
nerally out of the way.” They have not that 
deep spirituality of mind which distinguished 
our first Friends. They have been lulled in 


ltrue discerning between things that differ, 





Ralph Wardlaw, author of the “ Friendly Let- 
ters,” and others—put upon the Scriptures? 


| has, may it not be sorrowfully affirmed ? over- 
spread us as a leprosy. 


by many Christian professors at the era of other, as “ the means of aiding that tremen- 


dous process in heresy” in America—Hicks- 
‘ism. “What would be thought of us, were we 
to affirm of Philip Doddridge, or Matthew 
Henry, or other eminent men whom we might 
| name, that they were Socinians, because of 
ithe fact of that heresy being, in this day, 
‘found to such an extent, even in Ireland, 
‘among Presbyterians? Equally unjust and 
-wunwarranted, are the attempts that have been 
| made to fasten upon the writings of the early 
members of our Society, the above-named 
heresy in America, Friends are no more re- 
sponsible for the perversion and misapprehen- 
sion of their writings, than the Holy Scrip- 
\tures themselves for “ the manifold abomina- 
tions and damnable heresies” which some 
have attempted to support with their autho- 


instead of divisions among us, a holy union of | rity. 
faith and of practice ; yea, a valiant uphold-| 


One sentence more, and we have done. 
We are averse to pass from this work without 
just giving our readers a specimen of the au- 
thor’s reasoning. At page 37 we have these 
| words: 


“On the important doctrine of the work ond office 
of the Holy Spirit, I 2m anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. While in the work of man’s regeneration, the 
truth, or gospel, or glad tidings of salvation through 


| 


the lap of ease ; and hence it is, that want of | faith in Christ, are held to be the means, it is no less a 


| scriptural doctrine, that the Holy Spirit is the great 
| agent in effecting it. * The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he snow 


Thus, “ slackness of | them, because they are spiritually discerned,’ is a truth, 


This would be Bewley-ism, or some other|the hands” has been induced, and by too) which teaches us, that the heart must be renewed, and 


ism, but not therefore the Truth. 
In the pages of this Journal, it has been 
sufficiently demonstrated that Friends are not 


many, those things which, to the early 
Friends, were inestimably precious, are now 
lightly esteemed.” We are, nevertheless, 





|the understanding enlightened, by the Spirit of God, 
before we can receive or know the gospel.” 


Let it be observed, that the author first as- 
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serts the “ glad tidings,” which he calls the the nest being roughly handled by some incau- 
Gospel, to be “ the means in the work of re-| tious visiter, occasioned the architects to| 
generation.” He afterwards tells us that| abandon all their labours, and to seek for 
“‘ the heart must be renewed before we can so | some secure retreat in which they could hatch | 
much as receive or know the glad tidings.” | their eggs, and bring up their young, 
Thus, according to this writer, the Holy Spi-| The above circumstantial account of what I | 
rit, as the great agent, is confined to certain! cannot but consider a curious fact in Natural 
means, and yet performs the work of renew- | History, appears to me to prove the possession 
ing and enlightening without those means! | by these birds of a faculty of the same kind, 
Yet this writer joins in the cry of mysticism|as that which in its higher degree we call 
against our Society. ‘Truly it is well he has | reason.— Scenes and Tales of Country Life by 





gone “ out from us, that it might be manifest | Edward Jesse, p. 57. 


that he was not of us; for if he had been of 
us, he would no doubt have continued with 


us,” 


Curious Nest in a Bell-tower.—A friend 
ealled upon me on the 11th day of May, 1844, 
and asked me to accompany him to Eton 
College to see a curious bird’s nest. We ac- 
cordingly proceeded thither, and having pas- 
sed through the beautiful chapel attached to 


that college, ascended the winding steps of the | 


bell-tower or turret of the chapel. ° After get- 
ting to a considerable height, any further 
progress was stopped by a sort of pillar built 
of sticks. The staircase was sufficiently 
lighted to afford cOmplete observation of the 


proceedings of the birds, which L will now en- | 


deavour accurately to describe. 

On the ledge of one of the narrow apertures 
for the admission of light, a pair of jackdaws 
had built their nest. The ledge however was 
so narrow, that the nest had evidently an in- 
clination inwards, and would, probably, with- 

“out some support have fallen down on the 
steps below. In order to obviate this difficul- 
ty, they contrived the following ingenious 
method of supporting the nest. As the stair- 
case was a small spiral one, the birds began 
to make a pillar of sticks on that identical 
step which alone would give them the best 
foundation for their intended work. Had they 
gone to the one above, or the one below that 
which they had so sagaciously fixed upon, it 
was very evident that they would not have ac- 
quired the precise slope or angle for their pil- 
lar, which was necessary for the effectual 
support of the nest. It was the eighth step 
below the opening, and from it the pillar was 
reared to a height of about ten feet, and was 
composed ofa strong stack-like work of sticks. 
The nest then rested upon the top of it and 
was perfectly secure. The labour which 
these ingenious and industrious birds had be- 


The Shepherd and his Sheep.—I was much 
amused once, in Belgium, at a curious contriv- 
|ance adopted by a shepherd to extricate him- 
| self from a dilemma, and at the readiness with 
which his sheep obeyed his intentions. Pre- 
ceding his flock, he was moving them to a 
| fresh pasture, when his progress was stopped 
| by a large cornfield, through which there was 
only a narrow foot-path. His knowledge of 
the habits of his charge made him thoroughly 
aware of the destruction they would commit 
if left to follow him at their leisure ; so, after 
a moment’s reflection, he started off at the top 
of his speed, the whole flock pursuing him at 
|a gallop, and almost in single file, without 
doing the slightest damage.—Late paper. 
Illustration of Scripture.—“ Thou anoint- 
|est my head with oil, my cup runneth over.” 
|Ps. xxiii. This has, most probably, an allu- 
sion to a custom, which has continued to this 
day. I once had thisceremony performed to 
me in the house of a great and rich Indian 
[Hindoo}, in the presence of a large company. 
|The gentleman of the house poured upon my 
‘hands and arms a delightfully oderiferous 
| perfume ; put a golden cup into my hand, and 
poured wine into it, till it ran over; as- 
suring me at the same time that it wasa 
reat pleasure to him to receive me, and that 
T should find a rich supply in his house, I 
think the poet expressed his sense of the Di- 
vine goodness by allusion to this custom.— 
Memoirs of Captain James Wilson, p. 37. 








Benefit of Hedgerows.—Travellers in the 
North of France cannot but perceive the al- 
most total absence of birds in that district. 
The country is open and rarely broken by a 
hedgerow ; and thus shelter being denied them 
they seek more favourite spots. The effect 


stowed in the collection of so large a mass of | 's as obvious as it is injurious, for there is no 


sticks, must have bén enormous. One cir- 
cumstance struck me as very curious. The 
entrance of the aperture in the wall was very 


limit set to the ravages of the catterpillar or 
the destruction of the grub. The Pontia rape 
or small cabbage butterfly, swarms to an ex- 


narrow ; the difficulty of conveying some of|tent which must be seen to be believed. I 


the larger sticks through it must have been 
consequently great. On examining the sticks, 
1 found that each of them had been broken, or 
rather cracked exactly in the centre, so that 
they could be doubled up. They were also 
the better adapted for the construction of the 
stack in acompact form. The birds were oc- 
cupied during seventeen days in the perfor- 
mance of their laborious task. It was much 
to be regretted that the eager curiosity of so 
many persons to see the architecture of these 


have seen many hundreds on the wing at one 
time. The Scatabeeus melolontha, too, flies 
in myriads ; and there are no rooks to follow 
the plough.—Late paper. 

_ 

Smith, the Razor Strop man, recently pick- 
ed up a pocket book in Boston, for which a 
reward of ten dollars was offered, and when 
tendered to him, he refused it, but requested 
that it might be appropriated to the necessity 
of a sick man in the neighbourhood “ who 





indefatigable birds, and the circumstance of| needed it more than he did.”—Boston paper. 








Extensive folly.—It is stated by a Baptist 
missionary that the Chinese are supposed to 
spend 360,000,000 dollars for incense to burn 
before their idols. This is one dollar for 
every inhabitant of the empire, old and young ; 





and it is only for a single item in the support 


of idolatry.—Jbid. 


Iron.—A most important discovery in the 
manufacture of iron has been made at!Troy, 
New York. The west side of Lake Cham- 
plain abounds in magnetic ore, from which the 
new iron is made ina reverberatory furnace 
with only one heat. The result is a soft, 
malleable iron, capable of being drawn into 
the smallest wires. It is obtained by the pro- 
cess of deoxidising the iron, for which pro- 
cess a patent has been secured by the inven- 
tor. The cheapness and facility with which 
iron can be thus produced, makes it one of 
the first inventions of the age.—Gaz. 
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Not unfrequently we receive notices by 
way of advertisements, for insertion in “ The 
Friend,” one or more times, and sometimes 
accompanied with a request to forward a bill 
of the expense. It may therefore be well to 
mention, or rather to repeat, for general in- 
formation, that although we have been in the 
habit of inserting notices pertaining to schools, 
the placing of apprentices, and other matters 
connected with the interests of our Religious 
Society, yet never has this been done in the 
capacity of an advertising paper, and of course 
always without any charge. It necessarily 
follows, that, generally, such insertions must 
be limited to once or twice. 


Situation Wanted. 

A Young Friend from New England, qua- 
lified to teach all the branches that constitute 
a thorough English education, is desirous of 
obtaining a situation as Tutor in a Friends’ 
School. Reference may be had, and applica- 
tions made to either Samuel Allinson, Jr., 
Yardville, N. J., or Robert Parry, Reckless- 
town, N. J. 

Eighth month, 1845. 


Situation Wanted. 


A Young Man, eighteen years of age, wish- 
es to obtain a situation in a Store or Counting 
House, where he can assist in writing, or 
make himself otherwise useful. Apply to 
the Editor of “ The Friend.” 


—— CO 


Diep, of remittent fever, on the 29th of the Seventh 
month, 1845, Exsrmar M., son of Thomas and Mary 
Lindly, in the twenty-second year of his age:— 


Also, Tuomas Linpty, his father, of the same com- 
plaint, on the 10th of the Eighth month, in the fifty- 
first year of his age ; both members of Spring Monthi 
Meeting, and South Fork particalar meeting, North 
Carolina. 
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